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The Tenth 
Anniversary of 
Challenge! 


by Secretary Moon Landrieu 


It is a pleasure to join the readers of 
Challenge! in celebrating the 
magazine’s tenth anniversary. 


I congratulate those responsible for this 
publication on so ably meeting their 
responsibility. Challenge! provides a 
forum for the exchange of ideas while it 
stimulates thought and action toward 
solving the Nation’s housing and urban 
development problems. 


Administration of the Federal housing 
and urban development programs is 
indeed challenging. However, I believe 
that we can meet the challenge — if we 
use patience and skill, and if we continue 
in our dedication to the private/public 
partnership stressed by President Carter’s 
National Urban Policy. 


As I reflect on the fact that HUD itself has 
existed for only 14 years — not much 
longer than the life of Challenge! 
magazine — I realize that the 
Department’s record is one in which we 
can all take pride. 


In particular, it is instructive to review 
HUD achievements during the first 22 
years of the Carter administration and to 
note the dramatic increase in program 
activity compared with the 2 previous 
years. 


When Patricia Roberts Harris was sworn 
in as Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, President Carter noted that 
during her stewardship HUD was 
transformed from a relatively weak 
Federal Department into ‘‘one of the most 
strong, able, effective and sensitive in the 
Government.”’ 


After only a few brief months as 
Secretary, I concur wholeheartedly with 
the President’s assessment. I believe this 


Department is now an innovative and 
effective force that effects beneficial 
changes for Americans through housing 
and community development programs. 


An important turnaround was achieved in 
the Block Grant program by the insistence 
that communities comply with the 
Housing Assistance Plan requirement. As 
a result of this policy initiative, nearly 75 
percent of Block Grant expenditures are 
now directed to the needs of low- and 
moderate-income people — a reversal of 
the trend in which the poor benefited less 
and less from the Block Grant program. 


Inauguration of the dual formula for the 
Community Development Block Grant 
program made available additional funds 
at a time when cities and urban areas 
began to experience rising community 
development costs. 


The innovative Urban Development 
Action Grant program (UDAG) is 
bringing new life to downtown areas and 
to neighborhoods, creating jobs and hope 
for many Americans. In its brief history 
UDAG has generated nearly $5.2 billion 
in private reinvestment in distressed 
cities, created more than 138,000 new 
permanent jobs and more than 125,000 
construction jobs and kept more than 
77,000 existing jobs from disappearing 
from the economy. 


In another area, housing production, the 
Department’s record during the first 2% 
years of the Carter administration has also 
been one of solid achievement. 
Reservations made under the Section 8 
program during this period totaled over 
200,000 units more than during the 
preceding two fiscal years. In fiscal year 
1977 and fiscal year 1978 there were 


265 ,000 construction starts under Section 
8 compared to only 15,000 units started 
during the two previous years. In Public 
Housing this administration has more 
than doubled the number of reservations 
made during the preceding two fiscal 
years. 


In an area of deep personal and 
professional concern to me -employment 
of minorities and women — the 
Department has compiled an enviable 
record during the initial years of President 
Carter’s administration. More than | ,000 
of the Department’s minority employees 
are at the Grade 12 level or above, and 
minorities represent 28 percent of all 
executive or managerial positions in the 
Department, including the top 
management positions of Assistant 
Secretary, Regional Administrator and 
Area Office Director. 


These examples of HUD’s achievements 
forecast eventual fulfillment of the 
promise of a decent home in a suitable 
living environment for every American 
family. 


To fulfill our goals, we must increase 
private sector involvement in America’s 
effort to improve the quality of urban life. 
Businessmen have been quick to 
recognize that our national housing and 
community development programs offer 
an unusual opportunity for combining 
professional challenge with public 
service. 


In particular, business involvement is 
essential for the success of the Action 
Grant program, and businessmen are 
eagerly cooperating in that program. 
They are seeing the advantage to business 
as well as to the public of a new 
pedestrian mall; of revitalizing downtown 
business centers; of providing low- 
income housing. 


In sum, the private sector has 
demonstrated its desire to reshape 
American cities while preserving 
traditional urban values. That target is our 
challenge and our opportunity! 
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Housing Through 
the Decade of the 
Seventies 


by Morton Leeds 


Housing in the Economy 


Homebuilding is one of our largest, most 
varied, most competitive industries. 
Housing accounts for 4.7 percent of the 
gross national product, and in a year in 
which two million housing units are 
produced, 2.9 million jobs result directly 
from construction in the homebuilding 
industry and indirectly from its suppliers 
and servicers. Consequently, housing 
market changes have a major impact on 
the national economy. For example, a 
drop in housing construction starts from 2 
million in 1978 to 1.7 million in 1979 
means the loss of 400,000 jobs. 


In the past, housing operated as a 
countercyclical force to our economic 
cycles. Prosperity increased the 
attractiveness of other investments 
relative to housing, drawing capital out of 
the housing market. This effect was 
magnified by the Government’s use of 
higher interest rates to slow inflation. As 
a result, savings and loan associations 
(S&L’s) could not attract deposits and 
were unable to issue mortgages — a 
phenomenon known as “‘disintermedia- 
tion.’’ With the drying up of mortgage 
credit, home purchases fell off and 
construction stopped. The recession in the 
housing industry led, in turn, to a slowing 
of the economy. 


Once in a recession, the process worked 
in reverse. S&L’s reliable interest 
payments were more attractive to capital 
than a dormant business sector. As capital 
became available at lower rates, home 
purchases and construction starts 
increased. And a revived housing 
industry led the way out of the recession. 


The Nation and the housing industry paid 


a heavy price for this countercyclical role. 


Highs and lows were extreme. In the 70’s 
for example, housing starts ranged from 
2.4 million in 1972, just before the 1973 
moratorium, to less than 1.2 million in 
1975. These extreme fluctuations in the 
industry caused inflation, and material 
and labor shortages in busy times. In 
recession, the industry experienced 
bankruptcies, business failures, 


. foreclosures and the loss of labor 


capacity. The result was an uncertain 
industry, less efficient and slower to 
regain full capacity than would have been 
the case without such extreme variations. 


The present administration has succeeded 
in eliminating the extremes. The high 
interest six-month money market 
certificates have enabled S&L’s to retain 
deposits. An active and responsive 
secondary market -GNMA, FNMA and 
the Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation — has helped keep mortgage 
credit available. Thus, the sharp drop in 
construction that accompanies a cutoff of 
credit has not occurred, nor presumably 
will an extreme rebound. 


A consequence of this change is that 
housing may no longer be a countercyclical 
force. Instead, as interest rates, production 
and prices rise, credit becomes more 
expensive. This tends to dampen demand, 
without shutting it down. As the economy 
cools off, housing demand slows. Thus, 
housing follows, rather than leads, the ups 
and downs of the business cycle. 


Public Housing 


Among HUD’s housing programs in the 
70’s public housing was viewed as 
seriously troubled. Production was stopped 
in the moratorium of 1973. Inadequate 
operating subsidies and maintenance 
funding led to deterioration. Many large 
projects in big cities — Hunters Point in San 
Francisco, Columbia Point in Boston — 
were in serious disrepair, partially 
abandoned and notable for crime, fear and 
vandalism. The state of public housing was 


vividly symbolized by the demolition of the 
Pruitt-Igoe project in St. Louis. 


The most serious development problems on 
the production side were the loss of PHA 
and HUD development capacity after the 
moratorium of 1973 and local resistance to 
public housing. While project reservations 
could be made, PHA’s simply did not have 
the staff to bring the projects to start. In 
order to overcome this, HUD (1) sought to 
assure PHA’s that future development 
funding would be at a steady, useful level 
and (2) began intensive training of field 
staff and PHA staff, which is still going on. 
Public housing prototypes were revised. 
New development regulations for public 
housing to streamline and simplify 
processing were completed. In summary, 
HUD has elevated public housing to the 
same level of priority it has given Section 8 
(rent subsidy program for low-income 
families). Twenty thousand to 25,000 
public housing starts are expected in 1979, 
compared to 12,000 in 1977. 


The Modernization program began in the 
late 1960’s. It was designed to update the 
physical condition of projects which had 
been neglected for long periods. The 
program has grown steadily to cover 
hundreds of millions of dollars of repairs 
and the updating of standards each year. In 
addition, a number of efforts were launched 
to improve public housing’s worst projects. 
These included: the Public Housing 
Management Improvement Program in the 
early 70’s; the Target Projects Program in 
the mid-70’s and the Public Housing Urban 
Initiatives Program in the late 70’s. Each of 
these was successively broadened to include 
more nonhousing elements, such as 
employment, anti-crime, and social 
services, in recognition of the range of 
problems facing public housing residents. 


A comprehensive study of the condition of 
the public housing inventory is near 
completion. It will identify the most 
seriously troubled projects and assess the 
condition of the entire inventory, 
determining the full range of modernization 





needs. Fewer than 500 projects out of some 
10,000 can be considered seriously 
troubled. Some 15 percent of public 
housing units are in serious disrepair, with 
these units concentrated in a relatively small 
number of cities. The new study will point 
the way to the complete repair and 
modernization of the public housing 
inventory. 


A Performance Funding System (PFS) 
was developed in the mid 70’s, to provide 
operating subsidies in a manner that would 
reward the better performers among PHA’s. 
Generally, additional funding would go to 
those who did the best management jobs, 
and used their monies most wisely. Thus, it 
became an important incentive for 
improving management practices. 
However, experience showed that large 
PHA’s tended to be underfunded by PFS 
while smaller authorities generally found 


their needs adequately met. A study has 
begun to determine why this is so; and even 
before its results are complete, the 
Department is considering a number of 
approaches to providing increased operating 
subsidies to PHA’s which need them. 


During the 70’s the role importance of the 
role of housing management began to be 
increasingly appreciated. The concept of 
improving the performance of housing 
managers received a strong boost with the 
development of certification for public 
housing of on-site managers; three 
organizations were approved to begin the 
process of individual certification, starting 
in 1981. College curricula in housing 
management were developed during the 
decade, and these are now gradually 
catching on throughout the academic and 
the management communities. 


Section 8 


In 1974, Congress created the Section 8 
program in order to combine construction 
and operating subsidies in a single vehicle — 
a Federal commitment to make a specific 
monthly rent payment, adjusted for 
inflation, over a given period of years. The 
Federal payment constitutes the difference 


between the agreed-upon rent and 25 
percent (or less) of the low- or moderate- 
income tenant’s income. The program took 
two major forms: 

© The New Construction/Substantial 
Rehabilitation program, in which a 
developer receives the promise of a given 
rent level for a given number of units, for a 
period of 20, 30 or 40 years, as long as he 
keeps an eligible tenant in the unit. The 
guarantee of an income stream through 
rents (combined with special tax benefits 
for investors in low-income housing) 
provides the incentive to build and manage 
Section 8 projects. 

@ The Existing program, in which the 
tenant receives a certificate entitling him/ 
her to a subsidy and finds a unit. HUD, 
through a PHA, makes subsidy payments to 
the property owner. The Existing program 
is now being expanded to include subsidies 
for the “‘Moderate Rehabilitation’’ of units, 
which in many respects will be similar to 
the New Construction/Substantial 
Rehabilitation program. 


The determination of which types of units — 
new, rehabilitated or existing — are 
appropriate to a particular locality is made 
by the local government in its Housing 
Assistance Plan (HAP). This critical 
linkage of HUD’s housing programs and its 
community development programs was first 
made in the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974. It established 
the local government as the primary actor in 
assessing its own housing needs and 
determining which type of HUD assistance 
can best meet those needs. 


Bringing Section 8 into full production 
required a series of program and 
administrative actions, as well as a major 
effort to convince everyone of HUD’s 
intention to operate the program 
consistently and reliably. 

© Administrative steps included: field 
reorganization to promote more efficient 
processing; creation of the Executive 
Management Reporting (EMR) system to 
monitor progress; and intensive training of 
field staff. 


© Substantive steps included: use of local 
Housing Assistance Plans to control the 
**mix’”’ of units delivered; improved 
procedures for determining and updating 
Fair Market Rents; constant revisions of 
program materials to respond to the needs 
of the market. HUD also had to expand the 
available delivery systems and financing 
mechanisms, implement the 1 1(b) tax 
exempt financing program and use reduced 
interest rate financing through the GNMA 
**Tandem”’ program. 

© A major part of the education effort was 
accomplished by virtue of the actions taken 
to make Section 8 a production program. 
These, combined with commitment to 
produce housing, helped to overcome 
barriers of mistrust and bad faith. In 
addition, HUD undertook a systematic 
effort to bring industry into the program 
development process, to assure State 
housing and finance developing agencies 
(HFDA’s) and local PHA’s of the degree of 
support needed to keep them functioning 
effectively, and to establish for local 
governments a principal role in the housing 
delivery process. 


The success of HUD’s efforts can be 
gauged from the fact that in 1975 and 1976 
there were fewer than 60,000 construction 
starts under the Section 8 and Public 
Housing programs. Most of those public 
housing units were reserved before the 
moratorium, while there were 118,000 
starts in FY 1977 and 100,000 starts in FY 
1978. 


Section 8 has greatly expanded the number 
of households served by assisted housing 
programs. As a result, where at the 
beginning of the decade about 2% million 
persons were being served by the various 
assisted housing programs, after 30 years of 
labor, at the end of the decade, nearly 6% 
million residents were involved. This meant 
a great “‘speedup”’ of the rate of assistance 
every year. 


Multifamily Housing 
By the early 70’s the Department had 
acquired an inventory of tens of 
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thousands of assisted or insured single or 
multifamily units. The multifamily 
projects had, for the most part, been 
constructed under the 221(d)(3) or 236 
below-market-interest-rate (BMIR) 
programs. Defaults resulted from the poor 
siting of certain projects, the 
concentration of low- and moderate- 
income persons in these units without the 
provision of adequate subsidy, lack of 
attention to project management, and the 
rapid increase in energy and building 
maintenance costs. When operating costs 
went up, the low-income tenants could 
not pay the necessary rent increases. 
Services declined; higher income tenants 
moved out; buildings deteriorated. 


In 1975 and 1976, the Department began to 
use Section 8 ‘‘Loan Management’”’ 
subsidies to avoid some defaults, but this 
was too late for the more than 1,200 


multifamily projects in various stages of 
disrepair and financial trouble. 


To respond to the needs of defaulted 
projects and those in danger of default, in 
the late 70’s HUD began a comprehensive 
management program: 

© A property disposition program was 
developed for acquired multifamily 
properties under which projects would be 
repaired and sold to private owners. To 
provide for the low-income tenants of 
these projects and to increase sales value 
(and return to the FHA Fund), Section 8 
Existing subsidies were provided with the 
projects upon sale. Projects were repaired 
out of FHA Fund monies and 
deterioration was stopped or prevented. 
More than 12,000 units have repairs 
begun or completed through this 
program. However, beginning in FY 
1980, the projects will be sold with 
Section 8 Moderate or Substantial 
Rehabilitation commitments and the 
purchasers will be required to make 
repairs. 

@ A Task Force on Multifamily Property 
Utilization was convened to determine the 
extent and gravity of the problems of 


acquired, assigned and defaulted 
properties. For each acquired project, it 
was decided to develop an appropriate 
disposition program. 

@ Management standards and criteria had 
to be developed for the proper operation 
of privately owned, low- and moderate- 
income multifamily projects. A series of 
HUD actions has been taken to put these 
criteria into effect. 


Single-Family Housing 


FHA single-family mortgage insurance 
gives moderate to middle-income families 
access to the homeownership market. 
Most recently this objective has been 
served by the creation of the Graduated 
Payment Mortgage (GPM). Under a 
GPM, the homeowner’s initial payments 
are lower than they would be under a 
regular mortgage. The payments rise over 
a 5- or 10-year period until they reach a 
level sufficient to amortize the mortgage. 
The lower initial payments mean that a 
young family’s income can support a 
higher mortgage amount. GPM’s now 
account for approximately 25 percent of 
FHA single-family business. The 
program is being evaluated to determine 
the extent to which it gives access to the 
market to families which would otherwise 
be excluded, and the extent to which it 
enables families to buy ‘‘more house’’ 
than they would have bought under a 
level payment mortgage. 


In the early 70’s, HUD’s most significant 
new single-family program was the 
Section 235 program, which allowed 
moderate-income families to purchase a 
home with a one percent interest, HUD- 
insured mortgage. The program 
experienced a high default rate resulting 
largely from inadequate prepurchase 
counseling and screening of low-income 
home buyers, the lack of expertise of 
FHA staff in dealing with urban 
properties, and several serious and highly 
publicized scandals, most notably in 
Detroit and New York City. Large 
concentrations of defaulted, abandoned 


properties contributed to neighborhood 
decay and produced severe (and justified) 
resentment of HUD by residents of many 
urban neighborhoods. Unwilling to 
reform the program, the administration, 
in 1973, terminated it. 


The Section 235 program continues to 
offer great potential for expanding 
ownership opportunities for moderate- 
income families. Though reinstated after 
the moratorium, the program has not been 
very active (fewer than 20,000 units per 
year) because: (1) the interest subsidy 
down to 4 percent was not deep enough 
for many families below the 95 percent of 
median cap, (2) the program was 
restricted to newly constructed or 
substantially rehabilitated housing, and 
(3) the mortgage limits are too low to 
accommodate newly built housing in 
many areas of the country. Ways of 
increasing Section 235 activity are now 
under consideration. 


The 203(b) basic FHA mortgage 
insurance program remains an important 
factor in the Nation’s single-family 
housing market. With the addition of the 
GPM device, FHA now accounts for 
nearly 15 percent of home mortgages. 
Thus, HUD-FHA’s first program 
remains, in modern form, its most active. 


Serving the Handicapped and Disabled 


The Office of Independent Living for the 
Disabled was created in 1977 to provide a 
central focus within HUD for solving the 
housing and community development 
problems of those with physical, 
developmental, or mental disabilities. 
The office had initiated a number of 
activities which are aimed at providing 
housing for the disabled, removing 
barriers to their mobility, and alleviating 
discrimination. 


In 1977 and 1978 HUD began funding 
nonprofit service organizations in over 33 
States to build more than 1,200 dwelling 
units for persons who otherwise would be 
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confined to mental institutions or 
relegated to grossly inadequate housing 
outside. The units are being constructed 
in small group homes or clusters of small 
apartments with a resident attendant. 
Funding, of $40 million for the two years, 
takes the form of subsidized interest 
mortgages. Residents are also eligible for 
rental subsidy payments to help assure 
that the nonprofit sponsors will be able to 
meet their mortgage payments. The 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare also provides health care and 
support services. 


Proposed regulations will implement 
nondiscrimination legislation and provide 
tighter compliance procedures under the 
Architectural Barriers Act, as will new 
design standards for accessibility, which 
are rigorous, comprehensive, and specific 
about satisfying the housing and 
movement needs of the disabled. These 
design standards will permit facilities 
funded by HUD to accommodate the 
physically disabled better and allow them 
to come and go with greater 
independence. 


The Elderly 


One group whose needs were met with 
increasing effectiveness during the 
decade was the elderly. Whereas the 
decade began with a cutoff of direct 
loans, it ended with Section 202 funding 
at $830,000,000 for FY 1980. Half of all 
Section 8 funding was allocated for 
elderly use, and nearly a million older 
persons were being served in HUD- 
assisted housing programs, designed to 
meet their special needs. In addition, a 
newly-enacted program, Congregate 
Housing Services was moving into place, 
to serve those elderly who were frail and 
unable to cook for themselves or either 
dress or bathe themselves. With minimal 
assistance, they could avoid institutional 
care, which would be much more 
expensive. 


Organizational Change 


With each administrative generation 
come new awareness of how the 
organization should be structured. Once 
HUD had been created, the great problem 
for housing was how the old Public 
Housing Administration and the Federal 
Housing Administration should be 
merged. Various administrators viewed 
the problem vertically or horizontally: 
keep the structures, changing their names; 
or assign similar functions to similar 
units, dissolving the old structures. Many 
techniques were tried with varying 
degrees of success. The most recent 
change should be mentioned: operating 
Deputy Assistant Secretaries were named 
for: Public Housing and Indian Programs; 
Multifamily Housing Programs; Single- 
Family Housing and Mortgagees 
Activities. The organizational sections of 
New Construction and Substantial 
Rehabilitation were assigned to 
Multifamily Housing, while Existing and 
Moderate Rehabilitation, because they 
are operated by PHA’s, remained in 
Public Housing. In addition, Indian 
Housing, which had experienced very 
slow production, high costs, poor 
management and general constituent 
dissatisfaction, saw the creation of a new 
Office of Indian Housing under the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public 
Housing and Indian Programs. 


To sum up the decade: housing has 
probably developed more stability, rather 
than ‘follow the trail’’ of a 3-4 year cycle 
of expansion and contraction, now that 
fiscal mechanisms are beginning to serve 
as a balance wheel to instability. An 
income mechanism has been brought into 
play, to supplement the subsidized 
housing process, through the Section 8 
program. Awareness of the root problems 
for the small group of troubled public 
housing projects is slowly sharpening. 
There is a new concern for the 
handicapped, the disabled, and the frail 
elderly, whose needs are beginning to be 
met more adequately. The decade for 
housing is ending on a new note of hope 
for the future. 


Dr. Leeds is Special Assistant to the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public 
Housing and Indian Programs. 


HOUSING 


@ 1970 Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation created. 
Federal Crime Insurance 
authorized. 


@ 1974 Section 8 Program of Housing 
Assistance enacted. 
Sex Discrimination in housing 
and mortgage credit prohibited. 
Real Estate Settlement 
Procedures Act passed. 


@ 1976 Energy Conservation and 
Production Act passed. 


© 1978 Congregate Housing Services 
Program enacted. 
Neighborhood Reinvestment 
Corporation established. 
National Energy Conservation 
Policy Act passed. 
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Fair Housing — 
Eleven Years After 
the National Fair 
Housing Law 


by Judy Andrews 


A black woman recently filed a complaint 
with HUD alleging that she was denied a 
mortgage loan because of her race. She has 
since been awarded a $32,647 settlement 
after months of negotiation. 


This woman would have had little recourse 
more than | | years ago, prior to passage of 
Title VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 1968, 
better known as the National Fair Housing 
Law. With this law, discrimination in 
housing based on race, color, religion and 
national origin was prohibited, but 
initially it covered only federally-owned 
or assisted housing. As enacted in 1968, 
the law’s coverage expanded in 1970 to 
include most single-family houses. 
Today, it is estimated that the law covers 
about 80 percent of U.S. housing units. 
Finally, in 1974, the law’s prohibitions 
were broadened to include sex. 


Three years after its own creation in 1965, 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development was given responsibility for 
administering this new law. It is 
significant that the law provided HUD 
with an additional Assistant Secretary so 
that HUD could establish an Assistant 
Secretary for Equal Opportunity. Thus, 
HUD and the Department of Justice are the 
only two agencies in the Federal 
Government with such high ranking civil 
rights officers. 


A favorite question among HUD Fair 
Housing and Equal Opportunity (FH&EO) 
veterans is, ‘“Who was the first Assistant 
Secretary?’’ Some say Walter Lewis, who 
headed HUD’s Equal Opportunity 
Program before the 1968 law. Others say, 
**No. It was Sam Simmons who was 
nominated by President Nixon.’’ In some 


respects both answers are correct. Lewis 
was given a recess appointment by 
President Johnson shortly before the end 
of his term; but Lewis never faced Senate 
confirmation. Simmons was appointed by 
Nixon and was later confirmed by the 
Senate to head HUD’s newest division. 
Simmons faced an enormous task. His 
small staff was drawn from other HUD 
program offices where equal opportunity 
responsibilities had been carried out prior 
to the 1968 law, and he had to direct the 
administration of a law with wide-ranging 
application, then unknown and untried. 


‘*The program for 1969 and 1970 was 
clear,’’ said Laurence D. Pearl, who has 
held several positions in the office since its 
inception and is now Director of HUD 
Program Compliance. ‘‘We had to hire 
and train staff and develop regulations and 
procedures for the staff to follow.”’ 


Pearl said that Title VIII complaint intake 
alone increased from 84 in 1968 to 2,562 
in 1972. These figures were an indication 
of the public’s growing awareness during 
the early seventies that victims of discri 


mination did have means for seeking relief. 


Early Years 

The early years were marked by 
tremendous staff and budget buildup and a 
resulting morale boost that is typical of a 
new operation pioneering new territory. 
Tom Jenkins, now Director of 
Management and Field Coordination, 
joined the fledgling Office of Equal 
Opportunity in 1969 as Director of 
Contract Compliance. He recalls it as a 
time of ‘‘great transformation.”’ 


**Really, it was a hairy time because we 
essentially had to play catch-up,’’ Jenkins 
said. *‘We had to do massive regulation 
and handbook writing so we could get 
something on the street as to how we were 
going to operate.”’ 


Jenkins describes early Equal Opportunity 
staffers as a ‘‘small band of people with a 
combative spirit who made this whole 


e 


department sensitized to issues of equal 
opportunity.”’ 


In 1971, he continued, debarment 
proceedings were brought against 17 HUD 
contractors based on discriminatory 
practices. ‘‘Many inside andoutside HUD & 
thought we had overstepped our 

boundaries,’’ Jenkins said. 


Also in 1971, President Nixon set forth his 
administration’s policy on fair housing. 


**The chief components of such a program 


include the firm enforcement of laws 
relating to equal housing opportunity; the 
development of appropriate equal housing 
opportunity criteria for participation in 
programs affecting housing; the 
development of information programs; 
and the development of policies relating to 
housing market practices. . . ’’ 


Significant achievements during the 
Office of Equal Opportunity’s first 5 years 
included: the development of Affirmative 
Fair Housing Marketing Regulations 
which required developers to give HUD a 
plan designed to attract minorities and 
provide an equal hiring policy; a 
departmental commitment to collect racial 
and ethnic data identifying who was 
benefiting from HUD programs; the 
development of Fair Housing Advertising 
Guidelines which spelled out to real estate 
brokers what advertising practices were 
prohibited; the development of criteria for 
approving sites for subsidized housing; 
and the establishment of working 
relationships with other government 
agencies which had an impact on fair 
housing practices (General Services 
Administration, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, the Veterans Administration, 
elc;). 


Voluntary Compliance 

In 1975 while James H. Blair was 
Assistant Secretary, the Office of 
Voluntary Compliance, which had been 
created in 1972 with Lloyd Davis as 
Director, reached a new high in its work 
with housing interest groups and national 








organizations. Two years after 
negotiations began, the National 
Association of Realtors (NAR) adopted an 
‘Affirmative Marketing Agreement for 
Voluntary Use by Boards of Realtors.’ 
This agreement pledged the Realtors to a 
plan of action designed to affirmatively 
further fair housing goals nationwide. 
Today there are more than 700 voluntary 
agreements in existence around the 
country. The office has also committed 
itself to the formation of more effective 
Community Housing Resource Boards 
made up of community representatives, 
for the purpose of monitoring these 
voluntary agreements. In addition to the 
agreement with NAR, HUD also has 
voluntary agreements with the National 
Association of Home Builders and the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Brokers. 


, 


Fair Housing was added to the name of the 
office in 1975 after years of confusion 
concerning the office name. The name 
change was accomplished during Dr. 
Gloria E.A. Toote’s tenure as Assistant 
Secretary. 


Under Dr. Toote, the Office of Assisted 
Programs and Public Employment was 
created to give greater focus to 
employment and the enforcement of 
Section 109 of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974, 
which prohibited discrimination in the 
Community Development Block Grant 
Program. 


In addition to the enforcement of Title VIII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1968, Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and a variety 
of Executive orders and legal authorities, 
the goals of the office have changed very 
little over the years. Those goals are: 
freedom of choice in housing; 
nondiscrimination in HUD programs and 
assisted programs; the provision of 
training, employment, and business 
opportunities for residents in HUD project 
areas; and the assurance of minority 


employment under HUD direct and 
assisted contracts. 


Writing in observance of the 10th 
anniversary of the Fair Housing Law, 
Assistant Secretary Chester McGuire 
(from 1977-1978) aptly described some of 
the problems FH&EO faced over the 
decade: **We have not been without our 
critics. Indeed without some signs of 
tension and discontent among our many 
constituents we would feel that we have 
failed. . . itis impossible to proceed on 
one course without encountering criticism 
from those who favor others.”’ 


Program Initiatives 

A chief problem of the office has been its 
lack of adequate enforcement weapons as 
discrimination in housing has become 
more subtle and sophisticated. The 
aggressive pursuit of enhanced enforced 
mechanisms has been the primary concern 
of Assistant Secretary Sterling Tucker 
who assumed his position just last 
January. The Fair Housing Amendments 
Act of 1979 which would provide the 
Department with the enforcement tools it 
needs is now being considered in both 
Houses of Congress. In his 1979 State of 
the Union Message, President Carter 
urged Congress to correct the weakness in 
the fair housing law. He said, ‘*Title VIII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1968. . . - 
remains largely an empty promise because 
of the lack of an adequate enforcement 
mechanism.”’ If this legislation is passed, 
the Office of Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity would enter a new era of 
vitality and commitment to those who are 
still victimized by discriminatory housing 
practices. 


Tucker has also instituted a 
comprehensive Title VIII strategy with a 
number of componenis. A comprehensive 
set of Title VIII regulations, to be 
completed soon, will for the first time 
adequately describe what constitutes 
discrimination under the law. 


An improved complaint processing system 
is being established in five regions this 


year to provide the earliest possible 
resolution of fair housing complaints. 
Also Systemic Discrimination Units 
comprised of attorneys and investigators 
will be set up to identify and address 
patterns of discrimination. 


Improved relationships with State and 
local agencies and private fair housing 
groups is also a new priority for FH&EO. 
This fiscal year, for the first time, 
Congress has approved a $3.7 million 
program aimed at improving the complaint 
processing effectiveness of State and local 
agencies. A demonstration project with 
nine fair housing groups is also underway. 
These groups will provide monitoring 
services, counseling, housing 
information, and other activities to 
promote free choice in housing. 


In some regions of this country television 
and radio public service announcements 
are now being aired which creatively tell 
the public its rights under the Fair Housing 
Law. This outreach effort was necessary to 
inform victims of housing discrimination 
that help is possible if complaints are filed 
with HUD ina timely fashion. 


Under Tucker’s leadership the office faces 
many challenges, but he often says that the 
battle for fair housing cannot be waged by 
the Government alone. He told a recent 
audience that ‘No conceivable army of 
Federal bureaucrats bearing enforcement 
weapons can erase the habits of years, and 
the fears, prejudices and uncertainties of 
citizens all across the Nation. The 
opening-up of communities to all persons 
regardless of race and income — which is 
one sure way to reduce disadvantage 
through exposure and related new 
opportunity in many areas — depends 
upon neighborly action and civic pressure 
by concerned citizens.”’ 


Ms. Andrews is a special assistant to the 
HUD Assistant Secretary for Fair Housing 
and Equal Opportunity. 
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HUD’s International 
Focus 


by Tila Maria de Hancock 


Former Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris 


discusses a topic of mutual interest to the 


U.S. and the U.S.S.R. in this meeting with 


U.S.S.R. representatives. 


(Right & opposite page) 
Representatives of the U.S. and Mexico 
hold discussions on bilateral agreement. 


The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development is a domestic agency and 
the programs and goals of the Department 
are related directly to domestic needs of 
the United States. The reader, therefore, 
may be surprised to find that the 
Department has an Office of International 
Affairs (OIA). Located in the Office of 
the Secretary, this small office was 
established in recognition of the fact that 
in this century ‘‘urbanization’’ — the 
rapid growth of large, highly 
concentrated centers of population — has 
brought housing and other basic urban 
problems to almost every country in the 
world. The record of the experience of 


these countries in tackling their urban 
problems — both public and private 
efforts and the failures as well as the 
successes — offers the United States a 
valuable source of data, technical 
information and ideas. OIA has the 
responsibility for marshalling information 
about this foreign experience that is 
potentially useful to the Department. 


More than 10 years ago, in a letter to the 
first Secretary of HUD, President 
Johnson recognized the international 
dimension of urban matters and the need 
to exchange pertinent information. He 
wrote: 


‘*T believe that we must increase our 





Housing Act of 1957, as amended, 
authorizes the Secretary to: 


participation in international 


organizations. . . (and) that we should 
take every opportunity to encourage the 
exchange of housing research and 
development reports with other 

nations. . . to provide a flow of technical 
information to housing agencies at all 
levels of government, to universities, to 
the construction industry, and to 
engineers and architects. . . This 
program will also benefit the international 
community.”’ ; 


““Exchange data relating to housing and 
urban planning and development with 
other nations and assemble such data 
from other nations, through participation 
in international conferences and other 
means, where such exchange or assembly 
is deemed by him to be beneficial in 
carrying out his responsibilities under the 
Depariment of Housing and Urban 
Development Act or other legislation. . . 

The Congress has also given statutory 

recognition to the value of cooperative 

exchange efforts. Section 604 of the 


International programs and activities 
carried out by the Secretary under the 
authority provided in subsection (a) shall 
be subject to the approval of the Secretary 


of State for the purpose of assuring that 
such authority shall be exercised in a 
manner consistent with the foreign policy 
of the United States.”’? 


Functions of Office (OIA) 


Historically, HUD’s interest in foreign 
experience dates from the early days of 
the Federal Housing Administration. A 
separate Office for International 
Activities was created in 1944 under the 
National Housing Agency. Later, under 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
technical assistance was furnished both to 
European countries recovering from 
World War II and to developing countries 
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in Asia, Africa and Latin America. At the 
time HUD was created in 1965 Western 
Europe had recovered from the wreakage 
of World War II, and technical assistance 
efforts of the United States were then 
directed almost exclusively to developing 
countries. Thereafter the interchange of 
technical information about urban 
problems became the dominant purpose 
of our programs with European nations. 
In the early 1970’s all of HUD’s technical 
assistance programs were phased out, and 
cooperative information exchanges with 
the industrially advanced countries 
became the principal responsibility of the 
Office. This change reflected a growing 
interest in comparative urban studies and 
an appreciation of the value of the 
experience of industrialized countries as a 
source of information that could be useful 
in formulating the goals and designing the 
domestic programs of the Department. 


(1) Letter from President Johnson to 
Secretary Weaver, August 9, 1968. 

(2) Public Law 85-104, 85th Congress, 
71 Stat. 294, 304; 12 U.S.C. 1701d-4 


Today the objectives and functions of 
OIA are formally described as: 

@ Identification, acquisition, processing 
and dissemination of foreign information 
that has potential value for the programs 
and goals of the Department. This 
information is made available internally 
in the Department and is distributed 
outside HUD to other government 
agencies, the construction industry, 
professional associations, universities, 
and other interested users. 

© Initiating and coordinating HUD’s 
support of U.S. foreign policy in the area 
of housing and urban development. In 
this area HUD assists the Department of 
State in formulating new initiatives in our 
foreign relations and also provides 
technical advice and assistance in those 
aspects of international relations in which 
urban matters are relevant. 


The HUD International 
Information System 


Bilateral Exchange Agreements with 
foreign countries produce a major portion 
of the foreign information acquired by 
OIA. Participation in the work of 
agencies of the United Nations, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
and other multilateral organizations 
provides access to other important 
sources. The visits to HUD each year by 
over 1200 foreign officials and other 
foreign professionals skilled in various 
aspects of urban affairs also offer 
valuable opportunities for exchanging 
ideas and information. Many of these 
exchange visits produce a subsequent 
two-way flow of information between 
OIA and counterpart agencies abroad. 


Distribution of the large quantity of 
foreign technical information received by 
OIA is one of the major functions of the 
Office. Distribution must be preceded by 
classification, technical assessment, 
translation, preparation of summaries, 
editing, etc. OIA has developed a 
computer system for storing and 
retrieving this information that is the only 
automated system in the Federal 
government for foreign documentation 
related to urban affairs. The system now 
contains over 14,000 foreign documents 
on a broad range of subjects, from 
technical papers on building materials to 
broad conceptual analyses of national 
urban policies. However, the computer 
memory bank cannot replace the technical 
assessment and preliminary organization 
of the incoming documents by the 
professional staff of the Office. Since 
January 1978 every item entered has had 
an accompanying evaluation which 
briefly describes the contents and assesses 
its quality and potential uses. 


The OIA Publication Program seeks to 
distribute as widely as possible notices of 
information received, digests, and 


selected texts of general interest. The 
major publications include: 


HUD International Review 


The first issue of this new journal was 
published in January 1979. The Review 
summarizes selected studies and research 
projects undertaken by foreign 
governments and multinational 
organizations as well as the results of 
bilateral efforts that may not otherwise 
receive general circulation. The Review 
also publishes articles by experts on 
selected topics related to foreign urban 
experience. With an initial circulation to 
8,000 professionals, scholars, and 
government officials in the urban field, 
the Review reports on significant 
developments abroad and seeks to 
encourage comparative urban studies as a 
source of useful new perspective on 
America’s urban problems. 


HUD International Bulletin 


This Bulletin publishes brief notes on 
international conferences, seminars and 
symposia on housing and urban affairs. It 
also reports on recent international urban 
activities, summarizing major 
conclusions and recommendations as well 
as the future agendas of international 
meetings. Information about recent 
acquisitions by the HUD International 
Information System is also included. 


Special Reports 


Occasional reports on specific foreign 
experience are prepared by OIA 
professionals. Reports received from 
abroad for which there is a wide interest 
in the Department are also selected for 
publication. 


HUD Information Source Series 


The Source Series lists foreign documents 
on selected subjects in housing and urban 
affairs of current interest to the 
Department. For example, a ‘‘Selected 





Bibliography on Inner City Areas of the 
United Kingdom’’ was published in 
1978. 


Bilateral Exchanges 


Currently HUD has formal agreements 
for exchange and cooperation with a 
number of foreign countries, including 
Canada, Japan, Mexico, Spain, Sweden, 
the U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom. 
Each agreement has produced a 
substantial volume of exchanges, 
although some of these bilateral 
arrangements are currently less active 
than others. 


Canada 


Former HUD Secretary Patricia Roberts 
Harris signed a bilateral Agreement with 
the Minister of Urban Affairs of Canada 
in Ottawa on June 28, 1977. This 
Agreement provides for exchanges and 
research on a broad range of urban 
subjects, including national urban 
policies, central city revitalization, 
housing finance mechanisms, Indian and 
native housing, energy factors in urban 
planning. Two joint reports prepared 
under this bilateral program have recently 
been published: ‘Revitalizing North 
American Neighborhoods”’ and ‘‘Multi- 
Family Federal Rental Housing 
Assistance Programs in Canada and the 
U.S.”’ Joint research on other subjects is 
underway, including administration of a 
loan guaranty program, “‘troubled’’ 
public housing projects, mobile home 
standards, and housing quality survey 
techniques. 


Mexico 


On the occasion of President Carter’s visit 
to Mexico in February 1979, a bilateral 
Agreement between Mexico and the 
United States for the exchange of 
technical information on housing and 
urban development was signed by 
Secretary of State Vance and Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs Roel. HUD and the 
Ministry of Human Settlements and 


Public Works of Mexico were designated 
the respective executive agencies. The 
primary purpose of this Agreement is the 
exchange of information on national 
urban policies and programs with 
particular reference to the common border 
area. As then Secretary Harris said at the 
first session of the Joint Steering 
Committee responsible for the design and 
administration of an implementation 
program, ‘“A National Urban Policy 
announced in Washington is sure to have 
an effect in Juarez, Mexico, just as anew 
urban development program announced 
in Mexico City will soon be felt in El 
Paso, Texas.’” 


U.S.S.R. 


HUD and the Ministry of Construction of 
the U.S.S.R. have pursued a cooperative 
exchange program since 1974 when 
President Nixon and Premier Kosygin at a 
Summit meeting in Moscow signed an 


“*Agreement on Cooperation in the Field 


of Housing and Other Construction.”’ 
HUD is the lead agency in the Federal 
government for the implementation of 
this Agreement, and the Secretary of the 
Department serves as U.S. Co- 
Chairperson of the Joint Committee that 
oversees this cooperative program. 


Other Federal agencies also participate in 
the exchanges under this Agreement, 
including the National Science 
Foundation, the Corps of Engineers, and 
the General Services Administration. Six 
Joint Working Groups are currently 
undertaking 29 projects that include 
building design and construction 
management, industrialized building 
systems and utilities, building materials 
and components, construction in seismic 
areas, building for extreme climates and 
unusual geological conditions, and new 
towns. A joint Glossary of Construction 
Terms and a monograph on Soviet New 
Towns have been published under this 
bilateral program. In addition, two joint 


studies on planning and management of 
new towns are scheduled to be published 
in the near future. 


Under the U.S.S.R. Agreement technical 
subjects of particular interest to American 
experts include testing methods for 
construction in seismic areas, design of 
machinery and drilling systems for 
construction in permafrost areas, training 
for fire fighting and testing of fire 
resistant material, the production and use 
of concrete, centrifuge modelling for the 
design of building foundations, and 
design and construction of district heating 
plants using modular integrated utility 
systems. 


Multilateral Programs 


Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE) 


OIA takes the lead in preparing for U.S. 
participation in the work of the 
Committee on Housing, Building and 
Planning of the ECE, one of the five 
regional Economic Commissions in the 
United Nations sytem. It is through the 
work of this organization that the U.S. 
obtains much of its information about the 
urban policies of industrial nations in both 
Western and Eastern Europe. 


HUD is currently active in projects on 
housing finance, management, and 
forecasting; building standards for energy 
conservation; land use policies; and the 
energy implications of urban 
redevelopment. The ECE’s recent 
publication of a directory of urban 
research centers in its 34 member 
countries has already proved extremely 
useful to HUD and other U.S. 
researchers. HUD involvement in ECE 
work on the international harmonization 
of building regulations has important 
implications for U.S. trade in building 
materials and technology; this ECE 
program is carried out in close 
cooperation with the International 
Standards Organization (ISO). 
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Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) 


Twenty four industrialized and 
economically interdependent countries 
are members of the OECD in Paris. 
Through its several committees, 
government representatives work on 
economic analyses and studies of 
common problems that result in 
recommendations and guidelines for 
national policies. HUD participates in the 
work on the Urban Environment Group 
under the Environment Committee. This 
Committee’s ongoing analysis of the 
tradeoffs between economic development 
and environmental objectives in urban 
planning promises to be useful to the 
Department. Studies on the management 
of public land, the development of urban 
noise standards, and traffic policies are 
other projects undertaken by this 
Committee. 


In June 1977, recognizing the interest of 
several member countries, at a ministerial 
meeting of the OECD Council in Paris, 
Secretary of State Vance proposed that an 
Ad Hoc Working Group on urban 
concerns be established to examine all 
urban related activities carried out by the 
OECD and to recommend ways to better 
coordinate the OECD’s future work on 
urban questions. In his proposal, 
Secretary Vance emphasized the need to 
understand better the impact of national 
and international economic developments 
on our cities. Following the U.S. 
proposal the member countries of OECD 
have recently endorsed the creation of a 
new Group on Urban Problems that will 
seek to develop an improved international 
framework within which OECD nations 
can better anticipate the impact on urban 
centers of change in immigration 
patterns, the flow of trade and 
investment, industrial locations, resource 
availability and other macroeconomic 
trends and conditions. 


The Committee on Challenges to 
Modern Society (CCMS) 


Work programs in this Committee, whose 
members are the NATO countries, 
generally consist of 2-year pilot projects. 
A recently completed study, in which 
HUD played a significant role, examined 
the question of improved energy use. 
HUD’s research on Modular Integrated 
Utility System (MIUS) provided the focus 
for this project and led to several papers 
on the state-of-the-art in CCMS 
countries. 


The International Council for Building 
Research Studies and Documentation 
(CIB) 


With headquarters in Rotterdam and 
members in both industrialized and 
industrializing nations, the CIB was 
established to address highly technical 
matters in the building field which are not 
suitable for consideration by the policy 
and management-oriented organizations 
such as ECE and OECD. HUD has 
represented the U.S. in several CIB 
Working Commissions organized to study 
a wide range of technical subjects, 
including structural safety, building 
standards, and computerized construction 
management. 


The Third World 


Originally the international efforts of 
HUD concentrated primarily on providing 
technical assistance. A considerable 
amount of this activity was directed to the 
needs of those areas that are today called 
the ‘‘Third World.’’ Subsequently U.S. 
foreign assistance programs, including 
assistance for the urban sector, were 
consolidated in what is today the U.S. 
Agency for International Development 
(AID), and thereafter HUD concentrated 
on cooperative information-sharing 
programs, as described earlier. 


Notwithstanding the large amounts of 
economic assistance that in the last three 


decades has been provided by the 
industrialized nations, the needs of 
developing countries for adequate 
housing and orderly urban development 
are today more serious than ever. In 
addition to serious problems created by 
inflation, the high cost of energy, foreign 
debts and economic stagnation, a harsh, 
basic fact that must determine all plans 
and programs for development in the 
Third World is a rate of population 
growth that now promises to double the 
world population to 6.5 billion in the year 
2000. More than half of this population 
will be living in urban areas, and the lives 
of the entire world population will be 
profoundly influenced by what occurs in 
these urban areas. The form and quality 
of the cities in which this exploding 
population will seek shelter and 
livelihood must be a central concern for 
everyone involved with the economic 
development of the Third World. The 
desparate conditions in ‘‘squatter’’ 
settlements, which today constitute 30-50 
percent of the major metropolitan areas in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America, are a 
dramatic illustration of ths problem. 


Habitat 


Recognizing that the locus of many of the 
basic problems of development lies in 
urban areas, the United Nations organized 
a Conference on Human Settlements in 
Vancouver in June 1976. Improvement of 
both the efforts of individual member 
countries and the concerted international 
responses to the critical problems facing 
cities around the world was the main 
purpose of the Conference. 


HUD took an active role in the 
preparation of U.S. position papers, and 
HUD Secretary Hills led the U.S. 
Delegation to the Conference. One result 
of this Conference was the reorganization 
of all urban programs within the U.N. 





system and the establishment of a Habitat 
Center for Human Settlements in Nairobi, 
Kenya. Actions related to human 
settlements throughout the U.N. system 
will be coordinated in Nairobi, and the 
Center’s primary purposes will be to 
strengthen the ability of developing 
countries to formulate realistic urban 
policies and to implement necessary 
programs. Through the OIA, HUD 
provides representatives for the U.S. on 
the 58-nation U.N. Commission on 
Human Settlements which establishes the 
policy and approves the work program of 
the Habitat Center. 


In addition to its work in the U.N. 
system, each year OIA responds to 
hundreds of requests from countries in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America for 
information on planning, low cost 
building techniques, sites and services, 
aided self-help housing, housing finance 
and many other specific urban problems. 
The responses are drawn from the large 
inventory of technical reports and studies 
that the Office has built up over the years. 


In some quarters the relationship of the 
U.S. to the developing world is often 
regarded as a one way street: assistance 
and technology go out only from the U.S. 
to the developing world, with little or 
nothing flowing back in return. This is a 
misconception; there is much useful 
urban experience in the developing world 
that can provide information for use in 
certain HUD programs. Variable 
mortgage rates, graduated mortgage 
payments, and urban homesteading are 
examples of devices used for decades in 
developing countries that are now being 
introduced in the United States. 


Recognition of the value of the urban 
experience of the Third World led HUD 
to take advantage of the professional 
knowledge and experience in the World 
Bank (IRBD) in Washington. In 1977- 
1978 OIA. organized a series of seminars 
for senior HUD officials at which 


speakers from the World Bank analyzed 
the experience of less developed countries 
in mobilizing mortgage capital and 
reducing housing costs for low-income 
groups. Included in this analysis was an 
account of Brazil’s National Housing 
Bank, one of the largest and most 
successful urban development banks in 
the world. 


Technology Transfer 


HUD’s effort to develop international 
exchanges and comparative studies of 
housing and other urban problems is a 
practical example of a subject that is 
widely studied and discussed today — the 
international transfer of technology. One 
or two general observations based on 
OIA’s experience may therefore be 
appropriate here. 


International transfer of technology is a 
complex proccss, and we yet have much 
to learn about every phase of the 
interchange and use of foreign technical 
information. Technology can only rarely 
be reduced to a cook-book recipe and 
handed to a new cook with much hope 
that a digestible result will be produced. 
Technical information related to housing 
and other urban problems is strongly 
shaped by economic, cultural and 
historical factors, and the influence of 
these factors varies widely throughout the 
world. Even countries that share a 
common cultural background do not 
necessarily accumulate data, ideas, or 
records of their urban experience on a 
common basis. The ideas, information, 
studies, and the factual data and statistics 
that each country offers for exchange are 
inevitably colored by particular local and 
national experience. Similarly, the utility 
of imported technology for the recipient is 
conditioned by his own historical 
experience. All these circumstances on 
both sides of exchange arrangements 


make it difficuit to identify and assess an 
area or type of “‘technology”’ — in the 
broadest sense of that word — that will 
provide useful subjects for an exchange 
project. And when potentially useful 
information has been identified, the 
transmission process must be designed to 
assure full understanding of both the 
technical details and the pertinent 
economic and social circumstances of 
their development. On the receiving end 
in the U.S. the domestic distribution 
system must be carefully designed to 
promote effective assimilation of the 
foreign information by both public and 
private users. Preparing information 
about domestic technology for export to a 
foreign user involves similar problems. 
The OIA spends much of its effort trying 
to identify and solve these basic, 
interrelated problems in the various 
exchange programs for which it is 
responsible. 


The costs and the benefits of international 
exchanges of information are frequently 
not easily measured, and sometimes it is 
difficult even to identify them in specific 
terms. However, notwithstanding 
difficulties of measurement, the wide use 
of the HUD International Information 
System, the numerous favorabie 
responses to the OIA publication 
program, and the continuing strong 
interest expressed by foreign counterparts 
in the exchange programs demonstrate the 
value of exploring the experience of 
foreign countries in their efforts to 
improve the form and quality of urban 
life. Practical ideas, stimulating 
exchanges, new problems, conjectures 
and questions make up an international 
flow of technical information through 
professional channels. These are the 
results of HUD’s efforts to share urban 
experience throughout the world. 


Tila Maria de Hancock is Assistant to the 
Secretary for International Affairs. 
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Meeting the Policy 
and Research 
Challenge 


Scene: A small round table in the office of 
Donna E. Shalala, Assistant Secretary for 
Policy Development and Research 
(PD&R). 

Time: September 24, 1979. 

Speakers: Dr. Shalala and her Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Research, Dr. 
Michael Stegman. 


Shalala: What has been our greatest 
challenge? I’d have to say making research 
relevant to policy. Timing alone is a 
significant part of the problem. You see, in 
addition to discipline and organization, 
research often requires advanced 
planning, and that is not conducive to the 
policymaking process, which marches to 
its own drum beat. Getting the two 
together is a very complicated task. 


The second problem in making research 
relevant to policy is having the people who 
know the research findings in the room 
when the policymakers are making the 
decisions. That again becomes a timing 


issue. It’s a personnel issue too. Simply 
finding good researchers who are sensitive 
to policy questions is di f ficult. 


I’ve been particularly fortunate in locating 
such people . Elaine Ostrowski, for 
example, the new head of our Housing 
Management Division, has been a senior 
staff member and a director of public 
housing authorities. And Mike Stegman 
here also has a practical background in 
housing and research. Finding people who 
have a very special mix of practical 
experience as well as research experience 
means that we get closer to putting policy 
and research together. 


Stegman: Another challenge we are trying 
to meet is increasing our ability inside 
PD&R to help formulate the questions that 
are then researched. 


Inside HUD, for example, we are 
attempting to consolidate our research 
activities around a set of fundamental 
policy issues that characterize the 
Department’s short- as well as long-term 
interests. Within each of these broad 
policy areas, we can design our research 
projects with some sense of how a project 
relates to the one just finished and how 
next year’s work can build upon this year’s 
efforts. 


Consistency in the research framework 
developed around a particular problem 
allows us to build knowledge as we carry 
out our projects. Before, we were asking 
too many specific questions, parceling out 
our work across a great many contracting 
organizations, each of which had its own 
way of carrying out its work. As a result, 
we would end up with a large number of 
unrelated work products which reflected 
incompatible and inconsistent 
assumptions. Now we are trying harder to 
maintain consistency in our work and stay 
closer to our research agenda. 


Shalala: But it’s not enough just to set up a 
research agenda. What we do is ask the 
program managers to tell us what their 





major problems are. Then it is up to us to 
frame the research questions and design 
the research around them. While we do 
that, we have to have a general sense of 
how long the program people can wait for 
the answers. This Department faces a lot 
of major research problems that would 
take us years to answer. Therefore, they 
may not receive as high a priority as some 
other questions that we can get faster 
answers to, answers that might improve 
the quality of a program incrementally. 


Stegman: Take our Urban Homesteading 
Evaluation. We were able to produce on a 
timely basis estimates of the number of 
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homesteaders participating in our 
program, the costs of rehabilitation, and 
the financing mechanisms being used. 
And our program people need to know 
these things as soon as possible. But the 
long-term impacts of the homesteading 
program — the effect of homesteading on 
neighborhood stabilization and on 
neighborhood reinvestment — these are 
longer term questions. These short- and 
long-term questions and issues are all 
being dealt with in the same consistent 
research framework. 


Shalala: One of the valuable spinoffs of 


this approach is that we are answering 
things as we go along. We are learning 
strategies as we go aiong. Rather than 
saying that this is a good program or a bad 
program — because we finally realize that 
programs are complex and it’s not easy to 
say yes or no, thumbs up or thumbs 

down — what we are learning are 
strategies that make programs work better 
and how, when you mix them up together, 
they can help toward neighborhood 
revitalization. Using those resources, 
what combinations seem to be more 
successful in what kinds of cities than 
other kinds of combinations? 


Another way we’ve met the challenge of 
making research relevant to policy is to 
assume that there is no single way to put 
together policy and research. We have 
used every avenue we can think of. From 
the institutional side we have, for instance, 
introduced the Indefinite Quantity 
Contract. This is a budget process that 
allows us to keep a number of consulting 
firms and institutions around the country 
on tap for short-term projects. This is a 
strictly competitive award , but because it 
is ongoing it allows us to cut down the 
turnaround time when someone asks us to 
come up with a paper or a piece of 
analysis. We have a new small grants 
program that is also going to allow us a 
quick turnaround. 


In other words, we have not accepted the 
fact that it has to take 180 days to award a 
contract on a piece of research we need an 
answer to in 30 days. As far as I can tell, 
we have used every legal personnel 
innovation available in this Department or 
in the Federal Government to expand and 
change our staff. For example, PD&R has 
had 700 personnel actions in the last year. 
Our people are topnotch, so some of these 
actions are promotions and things like 
that. But 700 actions for an office of some 
200 people means we have been bringing 
lots of people in here, for 2 weeks, 2 
months, 2 years to help us to do different 
kinds of things. While we have not been 
able to expand our ceiling, we have been 
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able to make all kinds of temporary 
appointments to give our permanent Civil 
Service — our chiefs — some Indians to 
work with. 


We are really innovating in PD&R. From 
my discussions with my counterparts in 
other agencies, it’s pretty clear that we are 
leaders in the area of building a real in- 
house capacity as well as tying that 
directly to our external research. 


Stegman: Let me give an example of rapid 
turn around and the tailoring of staff and 
procurement procedures to respond 
quickly to important policy questions. The 
1979 House/Senate conference report 
requires HUD to report to the Congress on 
the extent and impacts of condominium 
and cooperative conversions on low- and 
moderate-income families and on the 
supply of low- and moderate-income 
housing in cities across the country . The 
report is due 6 months from the date of 
enactment of the legislation. If we were to 
use traditional procurement procedures to 
secure the necessary survey assistance to 
carry out our work , we would just about 
get acontract signed by the time tie report 
is due to Congress. 


But we’re not going that route. In addition 
to the Division of Special Studies here in 
PD&R, which is agroupof12to 14 
professionals who are going to be working 
on this study full time, we have negotiated 
a couple of survey task orders with the 
Research Triangle Institute in North 
Carolina, which is one of our Indefinite 
Quantity Contractors. 


RTI will carry out a national telephone 
survey in 80 or so cities across the country 
to get a sense from policymakers, 
professional planners, and others about the 
nature of the problem and the extent of 
conversion activity in their cities. And ina 
smaller sample of cities, RTI will conduct 
intensive field surveys of households that 
actually live in converted buildings or 
buildings slated for conversion. We will 
even try to track a small sample of families 


that previously occupied converted 
buildings. Our ready access to quick 
response contractors gives us the capacity 
to analyze on site, in a reasonably broad 
range of cities, what the actual problems 
are. 


There is no way we could do that using 
traditional contract instruments. As a 
result, we should be able to provide to the 
Congress at the end of that 6-month period 
the best possible estimates of the extent 
and impacts of conversion activities across 
the country. 


Shalala: It’s this new speed and flexibility 
that now allows HUD research to meet 
policy and program needs. We are also 
challenged by the need to anticipate 
questions. We have to anticipate the short- 
term questions our colleagues who run the 
programs need answered, and 
simultaneously we try to anticipate the 
questions that are going to arise a year 
from now. 


For example, no one could be prouder than 
we are that when the President started to 
move on energy questions we were just 
completing a major national study on the 
cost of retrofitting all the public housing 
stock in this country. So when the Under 
Secretary turned to us and asked if we had 
any idea what it would cost to really 
retrofit the entire public housing stock, we 
could in fact answer the question. 


When he was the Under Secretary, Jay 
Janis liked to say that the importance of 
PD&R is that, without us, the Department 
would go into the future with a paper bag 
over its head. 


Being able to anticipate amounts to having 
a sense of what the future issues are going 
to be. And we get that not by just sitting 
down with researchers but by discussions 
with the program people too. And it 
requires being able to read trends and 
sense the problems that are beginning — 


whether it’s the interim property issue in 
New York City, the energy crisis building 
up, or one of my pet projects, water 
conservation. I think there is going to be a 
water shortage in the future, and we want 
to make sure that everything we know 
about what can be done inside a house is 
done and the people know about it. 


Ten years from now I expect another of the 
problems will be the creative reuse of 
abandoned property. 


Stegman: In some ways I think we are 
already dealing with some of the issues 
that will be with us over the next 10 years. 
I believe the driving force of tomorrow’s 
issues will involve matters of social equity 
more than technology — matters that we 
are now beginning to grapple with in our 
program. 


Donna mentions creative reuse; I think an 
important question, with profound policy 
implications, will be how to support 
neighborhoods where the market has all 
but collapsed. This concerns ways of 
supporting community groups and other 
institutions to do the job and carry out the 
production and allocation activities that 
the market has ceased to do. Based on my 
assessment of the difficulties involved, I 
think that techniques of interfacing 
housing and related programs, which 
together would support community 
building in its fullest meaning, are of very 
high priority and are sufficiently complex 
to be with us as a major issue over the next 
decade. 


Shalala: It will be the interrelationship 
between the programs. 


Stegman: There will likely be a blurring of 
program distinctions with an increasing 
emphasis on accountability. There will be 
increasing concerns for cost- 
effectiveness, but the programs will be 
less structured in terms of the Department 
or agency that is supporting each piece of 
the work. We’ ve got to develop better 
ways of interlinking program efforts. 





And that relates to a broader question of 
how we cost-account these efforts. I think 
increasingly as we look at community- 
building we are going to have to charge 
more and more of the cost of housing 
programs, for example, to other social 
accounts: to job training, to neighborhood 
stabilization, to increased investment 
around the housing we are rehabilitating. 
Increasingly, we are going to find it more 
difficult to really justify these increasing 
expenditures on a narrowly defined 
housing account. We are going to have to 
improve our abilities to measure the 
spillover effects and neighborhood effects 
of our community building work. 


Shalala: Another long-range issue arises 
from the increasing portion of poor 
families that are female headed. These 
families are going to provide a very special 
housing problem that we are just 
beginning to think through in terms of how 
we organize this Department to deal with 
the issue. 


Ten years from now everybody expects an 
America whose gross national product 
increases at a slower rate than at present. 
So you are going to see a lot of reuse of 
existing facilities, and multiple uses of 
facilities, and a lot less wastefulness about 
everything. Attitudes are going to be 
different — attitudes toward Government 
as well as attitudes about people, about 
their lifestyles and their expectations. 


But all of it is not negative. In 10 years we 
will have a strong rehab industry, for 
example. In 10 years there will be 
enormous expertise in weatherization and 
in energy conservation in the home. We 
have been through the hard time in terms 
of learning about design and 
weatherization of existing homes. 


But although we have to anticipate the 
future, I want to cheer a little about the 
present. If you ask what I’m proudest of 


it’s not one single thing. It’s the whole 
thing. We’ve gotten our act together. 
We’ ve narrowed down the amount of 
research we’re doing, and we are covering 
the Department with high-quality, 
relevant evaluations. Our research is more 
relevant. It is better organized. The timing 
is better. We know what research 
questions can be answered in a short 
period and what can’t. We are more 
involved in the business of this building 
because we have organized ourselves 

dif ferently, and we recognize that the 
usual way people do research doesn’t fit 
with the needs of government 
policymakers. These are the kinds of 
things I’m proudest of in PD&R. 


I’m also very proud that we have 
developed whole areas in public finance 
and in economic development that we 
didn’t have before. We’ ve also vastly 
increased our resources devoted to elderly 
research, and made a big increase in our 
focus on family housing and family 
questions. 


And we’re doing a lot of work on applied 
questions. For example, we are now 
working with the Office of Neighborhoods 
to produce a series of handbooks to help 
people to use data better. After all, that is a 
role for researchers too. There’s a lot of 
data available in financial institutions 
because of the Community Reinvestment 
Act and the Home Mortgage Disclosure 
Act, and we’re showing community 
groups how to use them. We’re not only 
doing research on the data ourselves, but 
we’ re anxious for outside people to do 
secondary analysis. 


In the next year, the data bases of PD&R 
are going to be released so that researchers 
and community groups across the country 
can use them. In the design of the 
Community Development Block Grant 
evaluation, for example, we made sure 
that neighborhood organizations were 
keyed in so they and cities could use the 
information we were developing. 


This has not been done in Government 
before, not in any systematic way. For us 
now, giving people access to the date is not 
the exception but the rule. It’s possible 
because HUD is probably the only 
Cabinet-level agency in which the policy 
and research functions are merged. That’s 
why I have the best job in the Government, 
because at HUD they’ re together. 


Stegman: Another research accomplish- 
ment we should mention is the urban 
impact analysis work that is currently 
going on in-house. I think that will make 
quite a substantial contribution. It is 
essentially either forging a new methodol- 
ogy or adopting existing methodology to 
a new set of concerns, namely, the impact 
of government legislation on the cities. 


Shalala: In that area, Mike, I think we 
have actually expanded policy research. 
We have actually added a new dimension 
to policy research that was not there 
before. Now many of us would suggest 
that good urban impact analysis is nothing 
more than good policy analysis, but it 
operates from a different angle. We have 
actually moved analysis a step forward. 
The urban impact analyses in the two 
books we have coming out — the Johns 
Hopkins Press will publish them this 
year — will really be major events in the 
urban field that will be read by urbanists 
across the country. 


That’s another aspect of the Office of 
Policy Development and Research that 
I’m particularly happy about — we’re 
getting our research and analysis into the 
hands of the people who can profit from 
them. 


Donna E. Shalala 
Assistant Secretary for 
Policy Development and Research 


Michael Stegman 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Policy Development and Research 
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NVACP - 

‘The Presence 

of the People in the 
Department’ 


by Kathy Dexter and James Breagy 


As Assistant Secretary Geno C. Baroni 
puts it, HUD’s Office of Neighborhoods, 
Voluntary Associations and Consumer 
Protection (NVACP) — is the presence of 
the ‘‘people’’ in the Department. It has 
the unique mission of advocating the 
interest of, and increasing the 
participation by, neighborhood and 
consumer groups, the voluntary sector, 
the private sector and grassroots 
organizations in HUD programs and 
policy decisions. At the same time it 
represents the Department to the people; 
explains its policies and programs, and 
assists consumers, and individuals, and 
organizations in making better use of 
what HUD and other departments and 
agencies have to offer. 


Early in 1977 the newly-formed Carter 
Administration opened a new ‘‘window’”’ 
at HUD to service the growing number of 
organizations and voluntary associations 
at the local level as well as the non- 
governmental organizations at the 
national level. Building upon the 
Department’s earlier consumer-oriented 
programs, organized in 1976 under the 
Office of Consumer Affairs and 
Regulatory Functions (CARF), NVACP 
was established to channel and coordinate 
the evolving skills that many 
neighborhoods were demonstrating in 
initiating their own revitalization 
projects. 


The National Urban Policy enunciated by 
President Carter the following year 
recognized that despite limited funds, 
**neighborhood and voluntary 
associations have already begun 


impressive efforts to renew their 
communities in many parts of the 
country.’’ A major objective of the policy 
was to help ‘‘strengthen and expand 
neighborhood and voluntary groups’ 
efforts at self-help.’’ The policy also 
called for a bold ‘‘new partnership among 
the Federal Government, State and local 
governments, private business 
neighborhood groups, voluntary 
organizations and urban residents.”’ 


In 1977, the new organization 
incorporated a branch of the Department 
that was already working to protect 
consumers through complaint servicing, 
communications and the enforcement of 
Federal regulations (in such areas as 
interstate land sales, mobile homes and 
real estate practices). Under Assistant 
Secretary Geno Baroni and his General 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Dick 
Fleming, NVACP has taken on a new 
direct constructive role of trying to build 
the capacity of citizens and consumers 
working through neighborhood 
organizations and community groups 
(with program support, technical 
assistance and training), as well as 
moving to systematically involve the 
private business, philanthropic and 
voluntary sectors in HUD’s urban 
revitalization agenda. 


Since NVACP was established, programs 
and activities have been created to carry 
out this new dimension: Neighborhood 
Self-Help Development; Livable Cities 
(yet to be funded); authority for local 
governments to pass-through Community 
Development funds to nonprofit groups; 
local development corporations; or Small 
Business Investment Companies; and a 
recently created Office of Non- 
Governmental Entities which will focus 
on encouraging public-private 
partnerships in the utilization of HUD’s 
programs. 


Office of Neighborhood Development 


The Office of Neighborhood 
Development (OND) was formed by 


Monsignor Geno Baroni in 1977; it is 
headed by Joe McNeely who had been 
actively engaged in neighborhood 
revitalization and community 
development in Baltimore as Director of 
SECO. This office was actively involved 
in developing the neighborhood 
perspective in the administration in the 
Urban Policy, and conceptualized and 
prepared the Neighborhood Self-Help 
Development program (enacted by 
Congress in 1978 and funded for 1979 
and 1980 fiscal years). 


Pursuing its mandate of the Self-Help 
Development Act, OND established three 
divisions for direct funding, technical 
assistance and information for 
neighborhood organizations. In October 
1978, OND awarded demonstration 
contracts to 21 advanced neighborhood 
organizations in 18 cities to develop 
community development projects and to 
provide technical assistance in proposal 
packaging to two other peer groups. 
Thus, 63 organizations now received 
program or technical assistance to build 
their capacity in local housing, 
community and economic development. 


To date, OND oversees a $15 million 
national demonstration project under 
which funds were transferred to NVACP 
through an interagency agreement with 
the U.S. Department of Labor. Ten 
neighborhood organizations have been 
granted funds to employ neighborhood 
youth in development and rehabilitation 
projects using resources from the 
Comprehensive Employment Training 
Act (CETA) and Youth Community 
Conservation Improvement Program 
(YCCIP). 


OND has designed and supported four 
national demonstration projects in sweat 
equity rehabilitation to preserve housing 
for low-income residents of 
neighborhoods. It has contracted with a 
number of national civil rights 
organizations, neighborhood and 
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minority coalitions and regional centers to 
give basic technical assistance to some 
5,000 nonprofit groups and local 
government officials. 


The office communicates with 
neighborhood organizations and interests 
about HUD and other programs through a 
Neighborhood Information Sharing 
Exchange (NISE) and through regularly 
released memos (called ALERT memos) 
to a national network. Technical 
guidebooks in preparation will address 
various specific needs of neighborhood 
organizations. 


Office of Consumer Affairs 


The Office of Consumer Affairs (OCA) 
develops, manages and maintains agency- 
wide consumer related activities and 
programs through its four divisions: 
Housing Counseling, Community 
Services, Consumer Liaison and 

. Consumer Complaints. OCA is headed by 
Cal Wilson, a veteran user of HUD 
programs for a number of years as the 
former Community Development and 
Housing Director of the City of 
Tuskegee, Alabama. 


Through the national Housing Counseling 
Program, NVACP provides technical 
assistance to consumers of HUD housing 
through local HUD-approved counseling 
agencies. In 1977, HUD awarded grants 
for the first time to 166 HUD approved 
counseling agencies. In FY 1978, grants 
were made to nearly 225 agencies. In FY 
1979 grants were made to another 304 
agencies and an additional 14 special 
grants were made for innovative 
programs. Under the regular grant 
program, which accounts for more than 
90 percent of the program activity, funds 
make it possible for qualified nonprofit 
groups or agencies to provide free 
counseling for people to improve their 
housing situation either in their present 
home or by attaining a better unit. The 
original thrust of the program was to 


provide counseling on defaulted 
mortgagors on HUD properties like those 
of the Section 235 program. Now it 
includes prepurchase counseling to both 
renters and buyers and is moving into 
developing counseling expertise on a 
wide variety of issues, including 
displacement, rehabilitation, energy 
conservation and weatherization. 


Prior to 1977, there were only 31 funded 
housing counseling agencies. NVACP 
has increased this number by tenfold in 
the 30 months of this administration. 
Funds for the program have tripled in the 
past 2 years, from $3 million to $9 
million per year. 


Under its special grants, for innovative 
counseling, NVACP awarded grants to 
the National Urban League for carrying 
out a national demonstration program 
linking housing counseling to HUD’s 
assignment program, to the National 
Federation of Housing Counselors, La 
Raza and the National League to train 
staff of the 600 HUD-approved 
counseling agencies, and to the Human 
Resources Corporation of San Francisco 
to complete a Management Information 
System linking the 300 plus HUD funded 
agencies. 


While NVACP reaches out to 
neighborhood organizations through the 
information branch of OND, the Office of 
Consumer Affairs also has a Consumer 
Network of over 24,000 consumer groups 
and individuals it is reaching continually 
through its Consumer Liaison Division. 
This network includes consumer and 
community groups, public housing 
authorities, national organizations, State 
and local consumer affairs agencies, State 
community affairs departments and 
housing finance agencies, tenant 
associations, legal services agencies, 
college and school teachers and students. 


The Division has organized a series of 
open consumer forums to communicate 
with this network and the general public. 
The forums are of three types: national, 


State and local. In FY 1979, six National 
Consumer Forums were held by 
Headquarters staff, generally in 
Washington, D.C., focusing on policy or 
program development issues. The intent 
of these forums was to encourage the 
involvement of consumers in the 
Department’s decisionmaking process. In 
addition, eighty local consumer forums 
were planned and conducted throughout 
the country by Area Office staff to 
broaden the level of consumer 
participation in HUD’s programs. Also, 
fourteen States received grants in FY 
1979 to conduct State Consumer Forums. 
These forums are structured to pull State 
and HUD resources together to 
demonstrate how the levels of 
government complement each other in the 
implementation of urban programs. 


Another division of the Office of 
Consumer Affairs, the Community 
Services Division, focuses on a particular 
group of HUD consumers, tenants of 
public housing and assisted multifamily 
housing. It acts as a conduit with other 
agencies like HEW, Labor, and 
Transportation to bring increased 
employment, summer youth programs, 
scouting activities, anti-alcohol and drug, 
nutrition and health screening and special 
transportation programs to public housing 
tenants. This division also has key staff 
responsibility for the Department’s 
congregate housing services program in 
conjunction with Housing. This new 
legislative initiative is designed to 
improve ancillary services provided in 
HUD.-assisted housing and to ascertain 
the cost-effectiveness of keeping the 
elderly in group homes rather than in 
nursing homes. 


Working through HUD field staff, 
Community Services encourages local 
public housing authorities to include 
tenant services in their budget where 
possible, and help public housing 
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management to secure services, funds and 
volunteer support. The office has 
agreements and working relationships 
with other Federal agencies and non- 
governmental national organizations such 
as the Administration on Aging and 
Administration of Public Services in 
HEW,, the Departments of Labor and 
Transportation, the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts of America, and the National 
Council on Alcoholism. 


Consumers have access to the Department 
through its Division of Consumer 
Complaints. Created in 1976 to develop 
and implement a system which would 
assure a timely and responsive handling 
of all complaints coming into HUD and to 
develop a complaint data base upon 
which policies could be made, the 
Division has been cited by Esther 
Peterson, Consumer Affairs Adviser to 
the President, as one of the best 
complaint- handling systems in the 
Federal establishment. 


The Division is responsible for 
coordinating and monitoring complaint- 
handling by 50 HUD Regional and Area 
Offices across the country as well as 
HUD Central program offices. It 
produces a substantive quarterly report 
which synthesizes statistical and 
analytical data compiled by Field Offices 
on complaint activity and trends and 
programmatic and/or geographic 
patterns. The Under Secretary, Assistant 
Secretaries and Regional Administrators 
use these reports to assess the impact of 
HUD policies and programs on the 
consuming public. For example, a pattern 
of complaints reflecting the need for a 
home warranty has led to active policy 
discussions between NVACP, Housing 
and the Office of Management and 
Budget on a homeowner warranty 
program for existing HUD-assisted 
housing. 


The Office of Non-Governmental 
Entities 


The newly created office of Non- 
Governmental Entities (ONGE) is 
responsible for establishing and 
maintaining linkages with independent 
public and private organizations. Phil 
Morrow has just joined NVACP to head 
up this new office. Just prior to joining 
our staff he was the Executive Director of 
the Upper Albany Community 
Organization and before that he was the 
Director of Neighborhood Development 
for the Greater Hartford Process, Inc., 
public/private partnership group in 
Hartford, Conn. 


This office is an outgrowth of the 
President’s Urban Policy which 
underscored the importance of increased 
public/private partnerships. In developing 
a basic framework for generating and 
firmly establishing public/private 
linkages, the Secretary decided it was 
important to institutionalize this liaison 
activity. 


In addition to providing information 
about HUD programs to non- 
governmental entities, the private 
corporate and philanthropic sectors, and 
the voluntary sector, this office will work 
in One-on-one relationships with groups 
and independent organizations to help 
nurture public/private ventures which 
advance the Department’s urban 
reinvestment objectives. This new office 
has three divisions: Voluntary 
Association Liaison, Private Sector/ 
Foundation Liaison, Public Programs and 
Organization Liaison. 


Consumer Protection through 
Regulatory Functions 


The Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Regulatory Functions, Patricia Worthy, 
enforces regulations to protect consumers 
in three major areas: Interstate Land 
Sales, Mobile Homes, Real Estate 


Procedures and Practices and Lead-based 
Paint Poisioning Prevention. 


Office of Interstate Land Sales 
Registration 


The Office of Interstate Land Sales 
Registration (OILSR) directed by Alan 
Kappeler, regulates activities of land 
developers covered by the Interstate Land 
Sales Full Disclosure Act. Developers 
offering 50 or more unimproved lots for 
sale are required to file with OILSR a 
Property Report describing the conditions 
of the land they are selling. The office is 
authorized to conduct investigations and 
public hearings, to subpoena witnesses 
and gather evidence, and to seek court 
injunctions to prevent violations of the 
Act. The office currently enforces the Act 
and its regulations in some 12,000 
subdivisions in all SO States and in 
foreign countries. 


In June 1979, new exemptions from land 
sales registrations requirements became 
effective. This followed over two years of 
efforts to revise OILSR’s regulations in a 
way which would simplify registration 
procedures yet retain a disclosure 
document for land purchasers which is 
meaningful and readable. The revised 
regulations do not exempt developers 
from the anti-fraud provisions of the law, 
and high levels of enforcement activity 
have been maintained. 


OILSR’s accomplishments over the past 
years are noteworthy. Most significant is 
the $40 million offered back to consumers 
as a result of OILSR enforcement activity 
last year. 


Mobile Home Standards 


Within NVACP, the Office of Mobile 
Home Standards establishes safety 
standards for mobile homes and enforces 
those standards by inspection, recall and 





mediation in behalf of the consumer. 
Former Assistant Secretary of Housing 
and Community Development for the 
State of California, Jesse McElroy 
recently joined NVACP to direct the 
Office of Mobile Home Standards. 


The mobile home industry, a significant 
producer of homes for families, 
accounted for 16 percent of all single- 
family construction in 1978. In California 
alone over 1,000,000 people live in 
mobile homes, which is in part due to 
mild weather conditions. While mobile 
homes have always been a source of 
housing for low-income households (with 
an average cost in 1978 of $16,000), we 
are beginning to see the population of 
demand expand. This $5.0 billion 
industry is expected to increase its share 
of the single-family market over the next 
years as costs of construction and 
financing escalate to a point where more 
and more people are forced to drop out of 
the traditional single-family home 
market. As the Office of Mobile Home 
Standards advances toward its goal of 
reducing injuries and damage from 
mobile home accidents, and improving 
the quality and durability of mobile 
homes, we are likely to see more and 
more mobile homes throughout the 
country. 


Real Estate Practices 


The Real Estate Practices Division 
administers the Real Estate Settlement 
Procedures Act (RESPA) and responds to 
consumer complaints involving real estate 
sales, home financing, and settlement 
practices. The Act, passed in 1974, seeks 
to reduce costs incurred in buying and 
selling homes such as settlement costs, 
and requires disclosure and prohibits 
abusive practices such as kickbacks and 
unearned fees. 


Under the law, purchasers are entitled to 
see a Property Report before buying and 
have the right to cancel the contract and 


get a refund if a seller does not furnish 
such a report. Purchasers can sue if the 
Property Report contains untrue 
statements or misrepresentations. The 
Division has published ‘*A Guide to 
Settlement Costs’’ which lenders are 
required to supply to purchasers. RESPA 
requires that purchasers receive advance 
notice of what their settlement costs will 
be and an itemized account of the total 
costs. 


Lead-Based Paint Staff 


NVACP’s Lead-Based Paint staff, 
directed by Kay Belt, regulates lead- 
based paint poisoning directly related to 
housing including the prohibition of 
future use of lead-based paint in Federal 
housing and rollback of preexisting 
hazards in HUD housing. 


Policy and Program Development 


By staying in constant communication 
with consumers and community groups, 
the Office of Policy and Program 
Development speaks for NVACP in 
formulating the Department’s policies 
and drafting and revising program 
regulations. It brings the viewpoint of the 
consumer, neighborhood groups and 
voluntary associations together. It 
reviews virtually all of the Department’s 
issuances, regulations, standards and 
handbooks, to assure that the viewpoints 
of individual consumers, neighborhood 
groups and voluntary associations are 
considered in HUD’s policies, programs 
and procedures. Further, it has lead 
responsibility for program and policy 
development for all consumer, 
neighborhood, voluntary and other non- 
governmental activity relevant to 
NVACP’s mission within HUD. 


In addition, the office works to ensure 
that the Department’s issuances and 


notices for public and inter-organizational 
use are written in “‘plain English”’ so all 
consumers can understand them. 


Women’s Policy and Programs 


In 1977, Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris 
established the Women’s Policy and 
Programs Staff under Joyce Skinner to 
assist individual women consumers and 
women’s organizations to benefit more 
fully from HUD’s housing and 
community development programs. The 
office especially serves the needs of 
single parent, female-headed households 
and elderly women living alone, many of 
whom are not adequately served by HUD 
programs or by the traditional, existing 
housing types available. It focuses on 
issues such as emergency housing for 
victims of family violence, participation 
of women business owners as contractors 
in HUD programs, the effectiveness of 
housing assistance programs for female- 
headed households and women living 
alone, and the availability of suitable 
housing for women with children. 


Hispanic Policy and Programs 


NVACP has the lead HUD responsibility 
for formulating policy recommendations 
to ensure the sensitivity of HUD’s 
policies and programs to the needs of 
Hispanic people. The Hispanic Policy and 
Programs operation serves as a focal point 
for Federal, State and local officials, the 
housing industry and other groups 
interested in developing and 
administering housing and community 
development programs for Hispanics. 


Ms. Dexter is Special Assistant to 
Assistant Secretary Baroni. Mr. Breagy is 
on the staff of the Office of Policy 
Program and Development in NVACP. 
NVACP Office Managers also assisted in 
the preparation of this article. 
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Community 
Planning and 
Development in 
the Seventies — 
The Dynamics of 
Change 


by Robert C. Embry, Jr. 


For those concerned with the problems of 
our cities and other urban places, this 
decade has been one of reappraisal and 
advancement — reappraisal of past 
methods and advancement toward a more 
coordinated approach that is, at the same 
time, more selective in using the tools 
available as wisely and effectively as 
possible. It has been a complicated and 
gradual process, highlighted by new 
legislative approaches, administrative 
reform and, in 1978, by President Carter’s 
announcement of a National Urban Policy. 


This Policy represents the administration’s 
commitment to improve communities, 
particularly those that are most distressed, 
and essentially the less advantaged people 
who live in them. Although it is not yet 2 
years old, the National Urban Policy has 
already been responsible for reforms in 
many existing programs and for instituting 
a new, cooperative and thoughtful 
approach to urban problems. Such an 
approach is indispensable if we are to cope 
with new and pressing issues such as 
energy, inflation and more effective and 
less costly government programs. 


U.S. communities are varied in size, 
diversity, history and tradition. They have 
varied economic bases, being oriented 
toward industry, service, agribusiness, 
trade, energy or retirement living. There 
are different degrees of fiscal, economic 
and social distress among them, and no 
universal cures or panacea for improving 
them. 
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But the most important product of our 
reappraisal of past methods of addressing 
urban problems was the realization that as 
important national assets U.S. 
communities required more than 
piecemeal policy dictated by numerous 
programs or projects. One of the most 
significant early decisions made by the 
Carter Administration in 1977 was to 
formulate a clear and comprehensive 
National Urban Policy — something which 
had never been done before. 


Former HUD Secretary Patricia Roberts 
Harris chaired this early effort and the 
Office of Community Planning and 
Development provided the leadership and 
staff that formulated and wrote this 
historic document. The year-long effort 
culminated in March 1978 with the 
announcement of the administration’s 
commitment to nine Urban Policy 
objectives, over 100 changes to existing 
programs, four Executive orders, and 
more than a dozen new legislative 
initiatives. Together they formed this 
country’s first comprehensive Urban 
Policy. 


Developed by representatives of six 
Federal Departments and several 
independent agencies, in extensive 
consultation with numerous citizens’ 
groups and individual experts, the 
administration’s Urban Policy’s broad 
objectives are to make our cities healthier 
and more productive places to live by 
channeling scarce Federal resources to 
distressed urban places and disadvantaged 


people. 


All of the above measures are intended to 
coordinate Federal agency actions, 
including tax policies, interstate highway 
off-ramps, housing, water and sewer 
grants, government site location and 
purchasing procedures. Some of the 
significant measures included in the Policy 
are those designed to improve the 
coordination of Federal activities and to 
make them more supportive of the Urban 
Policy. These include: 


@ the analysis by Federal agencies of the 
potential impact of major proposed 
legislative, budgetary and regulatory 
initiatives on urban areas; 

® establishment of the Interagency 
Coordinating Council, to coordinate 
Federal response to communities that 
develop comprehensive and multiyear 
projects and to help in implementing and 
refining the Urban Policy. The Council is 
composed of Assistant Secretaries with 
major program responsibilities in the key 
urban departments and is directed by the 
Executive Office; 

© changes in existing programs to provide 
greater interagency cooperation and to 
reconcile potentially conflicting 
objectives, such as environmental quality 
and economic develoment. 


After 2 years, the Urban Policy has 
produced an awareness by Federal 
agencies of the impact of their programs 
and policies on urban areas. Local and 
regional awareness of the impact of 
proposed federally-aided urban projects 
has been strengthened through the 
requirement that A-95 (environmental 
review) clearinghouses assess their impact 
on the communities under their 
jurisdiction; this includes their impact on 
revitalization objectives, on employment 
and housing choices for the disadvantaged 
and minorities, neighborhood 
conservation and revitalization objectives, 
fiscal objectives and environmental 
objectives, including historic and cultural 
resources, and the development of mass 
transit. 


The impact of regional shopping centers 
on inner-city development is also being 
assessed. Environmental impact 
statements are beginning to be written ona 
multidisciplinary areawide basis rather 
than project-by-project. Other 
improvements include the Council on 
Environmental Quality’s new regulations, 
which require that environmental impact 
statements address the impact of the 
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proposed action on urban quality. The 
President recently directed that urban 
transportation programs and projects be 
reoriented to meet environmental, energy 
and urban revitalization goals. 


In sum, we have profited from our past 
experience. We are also moving ahead in 
implementing the Urban Policy and in 
preparing to meet the new challenges 
posed by the need to conserve and seek 
new sources of energy, rising inflation and 
accompanying taxpayer desire for more 
effective but less costly programs. We are 
also examining assistance to small as well 
as large communities. 


Legislative and administrative initiatives, 
such as the Action Grant program and the 
Targeted Jobs program, have emphasized 
the targeting of resources to poor people 
and distressed cities, and the leveraging of 
private investment to help in this area. 


Block Grant Program 

There is no typical American community. 
Local governments have a better 
knowledge of their needs and priorities 
than we do in Washington. The 
consolidation of seven former major 
single-purpose community development 
programs into one Community 
Development Block Grant Program 
(CDBG) was testimony of renewed faith in 
the ability of communities to set their own 
priorities and determine their own needs. 


The CDBG has since been refined to 
provide additional funds to communities 
whose needs were not adequately reflected 
in the original formula, to ensure that 
housing programs complement local 
development plans and to see that people 
with low and moderate incomes are the 
primary beneficiaries of CDBG funds. 
Additional changes have been made to 
ensure that the environmental impact of 
proposed-actions is assessed before they 
are undertaken. 


It has been recognized that Federal funds 
alone cannot prevent blight or restore 
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deteriorated areas and that there must be 
public and private coordination in 
restoring these areas through the joint 
funding of new projects that will increase 
employment opportunities, as well as help 
to promote their physical and economic 
development. This has resulted in the 
inclusion in the CDBG of Urban 
Development Action Grants, which are 
awarded to communities that secure 
investment commitments from profit 
entities, local development corporations 
and small business as partners with local 
government in assisting distressed areas. 


Rehabilitation and Preservation 

The large-scale urban renewal projects of 
the earlier decades proved to have serious 
social costs in disrupted neighborhoods 
and creation of new congested areas as 
displaced households sought affordable 
housing in other low-income areas. These 
costs, coupled with increasing economic 
constraints, have highlighted the value to 
the community, ti e neighborhood and the 
individual of urben reinvestment through 


rehabilitation of buildings. 
Rehabilitation has become an increasingly 
«important component of local community 
development programs. In the past 
decade, neighborhood residents, city 
officials and financial institutions have 
worked to rebuild rather than demolish 
aging or substandard buildings. As more 
and more people have recognized the 
value of conserving and maintaining old 
houses, renovating dilapidated structures, 
and revitalizing blighted neighborhoods, 
local governments — through the 
Community Development Block Grant, 
Section 312 and other programs — have 
initiated and expanded strong 
neighborhood preservation programs. 
More than 2,100 communities now fund 
rehabilitation efforts. In Fiscal Year 1979 
they reserved $500 million in Community 
Development Block Grant funds for 
rehabilitation loans and grants, and 
utilized about $200 million in Section 312 
loans for single- and multifamily use. 


Furthermore, the 135 communities 
participating in HUD’s Section 8 
Neighborhood Strategy Area program also 
made application for more than 17,000 
units of Section 8 substantial rehabilitation 
subsidies. 


Community Planning and Development 
will continue to: 

@ increase the quality and quantity of local 
housing rehabilitation programs; 

® provide technical assistance to 
communities through such special 
activities as the Community Rehabilitation 
Training Center; and 

@ provide direct rehabilitation assistance 
to lenders, local officials, and community 
groups through workshops and seminars. 


Future Trends 

A major issue for the future is our 
dependence on fossil fuels, particularly 
petroleum, as our main energy source. Of 
immediate importance is the fact that we 
currently must import most of the 
petroleum we use from other countries, 
and that we cannot control the price they 
ask and whether or not they will sell oil to 
us. Even a seven percent drop in crude oil 
imports can materially affect community 
life as was made abundantly clear last 
spring by the involuntary closing of gas 
stations, overcrowded mass transit facili- 
ties, and time-consuming search for gaso- 
line by individual drivers. 


Furthermore, the high price of oil is a 
prime factor in inflation and thus affects 
not only general economic development, 
but that of communities as well. Overall, 
the major community response is urban 
revitalization, including sound use of 
land, recycling of deteriorated areas and 
salvageable buildings in an energy- 
efficient manner, including on-site 
integration of utility systems, and use of 
waste products to help generate electrical 
power. The use of new sources, such as 
solar energy, is increasing. New 
communities built around mineral 
extraction and new major utility facilities 
are paying increasing attention to energy- 
efficient management of growth. 





Challenge! 


Older communities, including cities in 
Oregon, California and Massachusetts, 
have been exploring communitywide 
energy management systems under 
HUD’s Innovative Grant Program. One, 
Portland, Oregon, has established a 
steering committee and an 
interdepartmental task force to develop an 
overall city energy policy to help 
implement recommended changes in 
capital improvement programming and the 
municipal code, and to build citywide 
support for a long-term program 
integrating conservation objectives in the 
city’s management processes. 


Energy Conservation 

More and more localities are utilizing 
CDBG and UDAG programs to support 
energy-saving features in major 
revitalization projects. Other local 
governments are finding that Community 
Development Block Grants and Section 
312 loans can be used to ‘‘solarize’’ 
buildings, to augment surveys of 
residential energy losses and needed 
measures to prevent such losses, as 
provided under the National Energy Act. 
(The purchase of energy conservation and 
monitoring devices, such as storm 
windows and doors, insulation, water- 
recycling devices and thermostats are also 
covered. ) 


Standards have been established for 
energy conservation by property 
rehabilitation through 3 12 loans, Section 8 
housing assistance, CDBG funds and Title 
I property improvement loans. Other 
efforts to stimulate energy conservation 
include provisions in the UDAG program 
which require applicants to substantiate 
savings in scarce fuels per UDAG dollar 
invested, and that applications connected 
with energy conservation and new 
technologies be judged in a separate 
category. Future efforts will probably 
continue in this general direction. 


Revitalization is expected to continue to 
stress the cooperative use of Federal 
resources to promote economic 
development in distressed areas and to 
stress the importance of public/private 
partnerships. Efforts will undoubtedly be 
made to generate more private and public 
dollars with fewer UDAG and CDBG ones 
and to continue to stimulate and assist 
private organizations in playing a pivotal 
role in revitalizing our inner cities. 


Assessment of the environmental impact 
of Federal and State projects before they 
are undertaken will continue and may well 
be extended to local communities (and to 
include total impacts). California, for 
example, has explicitly recognized the 
need for a more integrated and 
comprehensive approach and now requires 
that social as well as economic and 
physical considerations be included in 
comprehensive planning and 
environmental assessment carried out by 
local communities under the California 
Environmental Quality Act. 


More than 2,100 communities now fund 
rehabilitation efforts. In the next decade, 
some of the greatest opportunities and 
challenges in reinvestment and 
rehabilitation will be: 

@ the development of new and more 
efficient sources of financing for 
rehabilitation and development of new, 
more energy-efficient materials and 
designs; 

@ the renovation of more multifamily 
properties and commercial structures as 
well as salvageable houses; 

@ the provision of more housing 
opportunities for lower-income families; 
© dealing with the effects of displacement 
resulting from neighborhood 
reinvestment. 

We will need to continue to enlist the 
initiatives and help of neighborhood 
residents in neighborhood projects. The 
new Livable Cities program and our 
promotion of comprehensive 


neighborhood strategies are forward steps 
in this direction. 


Small City Assistance 

At the same time, we cannot and will not 
neglect our small cities. Given the scarcity 
of Federal resources, we shall have to 
exercise our ingenuity to meet their most 
critical needs at the same time as those of 
our most distressed large cities. There are 
almost 19,000 small cities in the United 
States, and almost a third of our population 
live in them. Like their larger 
counterparts, they must attract new jobs; 
provide better housing and more of it for 
low-income families; improve streets, 
sewer, drainage and water facilities, and 
meet the needs of the elderly and 
handicapped. 


HUD’s Small Cities program is specially 
designed to help meet these needs, as 
determined by the cities themselves. The 
program is already flexible and relatively 
simple to use. But small cities have small 
staffs. We hope during the 1980’s to 
further simplify the program, particularly 
with regard to Housing Assistance Plan 
requirements. 


In sum, we have learned through 
experience that we can improve our 
communities, large and small, if there is a 
deep-seated commitment by the 
administration, acting in concert with 
State and locally elected officials and 
citizens, to fulfill the goals of a national 
urban policy. We face many challenges in 
the next decade. But we are in a much 
better position than we were 10 years ago. 
We now have a comprehensive urban 
policy and the institutional mechanisms to 
carry it out. Thus we can move ahead 
toward our national goal of a decent home 
and a suitable living environment for all 
Americans. 


Mr. Embry is HUD Assistant Secretary for 
Community Planning and Development. 
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1980 Census of Housing 


' More than half of the questions that will be asked in the 1980 

| census, which begins April 1, will focus on the Nation’s 86 

_ million housing units — their condition, their value, home energy 
usage, and other subjects of statistical importance. Although 
housing data have been compiled for the census since 1850, 
modern day concerns about the quality and characteristics of 
housing began to have significant impact from the 1940 census 
onward. The i980 census is expected to count 86 million housing 
units, about 17 million more than 10 years ago. It is projected that 
there will be 79 million households in 1980, 15 million more than 
in 1970. 


Between 1970 and 1976, the number of occupied housing units 
using coal or coke for home heating decreased to less than 1 
percent while the use of wood held at 1.2 percent. The home 
energy picture in 1980 may show wood and coal surging in 
popularity. 


Surveys conducted by the Census Bureau since 1970 indicate that 
the cost of buying housing will be higher than ever in 1980. From 
mid- 1977 to mid-1979, the average sale price of a new home 


Housing Inventory: Selected Years 
(Units in millions) 


All All 
Housing Occupied 
Units Units 


68.7 63.4 
76.0 69.3 
79.1 tat 
80.9 74.0 


Renter- 
Occupied 
Units 
23.6 

24.7 

27 

26.1 


Year 


1970 

10/73 
10/75 
10/76 


Households, By Type, Selected Years 
(Numbers in millions) 


Nonfamily 
Households 


11.8 
15.4 
18.8 


Year All 


1970 63.4 
1975 71.1 
1978 76.0 


Prepared by: Robert E. Ryan 
Office of Organization and 
Management Information, 
HUD Headquarters 


jumped from $48,700 to $64,200, a more than 31 percent 
increase. 


The 1980 Census questionnaire will ask 12 housing questions of 
every household. Coverage will include questions on plumbing 
facilities, number of rooms, value of property (which is owned or 
being purchased), re.it paid, type of entrance to quarters, the 
number of quarters, etc. A new question added in 1980 asks if the 
house or apartment is part of a condominium. The rest of the 
questions will be asked on a one-in-six random sample basis, 
except in localities of less than 5,000 population, where a one-in- 
two sample will be taken. 


The questions asked the sample households include some that 
relate to source of water, connection to public sewer, age of 
structure, type of heating system, type of fuel for house heating, 
water heating, and cooking, cost of utilities and fuels, number of 
bedrooms and bathrooms, number of telephones, presence of air 
conditioning, amount of real estate taxes and annual premium for 
property taxes, and monthly payment where there is a mortgage 
or mortgages. 


Home Heating, All Occupied Units: Selected Years 
(Percent distribution) 


All 
Occu- Util- Bot- Other 
pied _ity- tled Fuel Elec- or 
Units Gas Gas Oil tricity Coal Wood None 
100.0 55.2 6.0 26.0 7.7 23 12 1.0 
100.0 55.564 249 104 1.2 9 
100.0 56.4 5.7 22.5 12.7 8 
100.0 55.7 5.8 22.2 13.7 Dy 


Year 

1970 

10/73 9 
10/75 1.2 8 
10/76 1.2 a 
Median Sales Price of New One-Family Homes: 

Selected Years 


Median 


$23,400 
32,500 
39,300 


Year Month/Year Median 


6/77 $48,700 
6/78 56,700 
6/79 64,200 


1973 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 
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